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"The thing most to be desired," he wrote, "is
to keep up the intellectual, and in some sense the
solitary fermentation, and to procrastinate the con-
tact and consequent action/' "Shelley! you are pre-
paring a scene of blood/' was his solemn warning.

Nothing could have been further from Shelley's
thoughts than such a scene. Surprised and dis-
appointed, he ingenuously confessed to Godwin
that his association scheme had grown out of
notions of political justice, first generated by God-
win's own book on that subject; and the mentor
found himself in the position of an involuntary
illustration of his own theory, -expressed in the
Enquirer (Essay XX), " It is by no means impos-
sible that the books most pernicious in their
effects that ever were produced, were written with
intentions uncommonly elevated and pure."

Shelley, animated by an ardent enthusiasm of
humanity, looked to association as likely to spread
a contagion indeed, but a contagion of good. The
revolution he preached was a Millennium.

If you are convinced of the truth of your cause, trust wholly
to its truth; if you are not convinced, give it up. In no case
employ violence; the way to liberty and happiness is never to
transgress the rules of virtue and justice.

Before anything can be done with effect, habits of sobriety,
regularity, and thought must be entered into and firmly re-
solved on.

I will repeat, that virtue and wisdom are necessary to true
happiness and liberty.